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stant interchange between microcosm and macrocosm. Therefore the hypothesis! 
of a close relation with Manichean myth has been abandoned long ago. 

Different is the case of the world's end: here we deal clearly with the decilS 
sive final combat between the gods and the demons in which the temporary! 
victory of the forces of evil is followed by the emergence of a purified bravS 
new world in which evil however looms again at the horizon while mankind ha$ 
been freed from lie and sin. The motives in Ragnarok are numerous and corril 
plex, a mixture of pagan and Christian elements: in his 1924 article on "Weffl 
untergangsvorstellungen", R. Reitzenstein tries to sort them out, assuming thai 
the Manichean vision of the final collapse served as a model for the Scandinal 
vian description. Various features in the Iranian depiction of the ultimate clashf 
between good and evil correspond to the Nordic scenario: the sinking down ojj 
the earth in flames, the railing of the stars from the sky, the serpent motif [which! 
could be Christian as well]. But some elements may be already Indo-Europeantl 
the battle of the gods, the destruction of the world by fire and water, and espd 1 
cially the worsening of weather conditions. The fimbulvetr or extra-long winter! 
that precedes Ragnarok reminds us of the Iranian malkos winter, a motif inspired! 
by the rough climate of the Iranian plateau. In his study on Germanic eschatollf 
ogy (1935), W. Peuckert tries to reinforce Reitzenstein' s view by indicatingL 
among other things that the younger Iranian poem Zamaspnamak talks about af 
"wolfs age" which would correspond to ON vargold, but the term vargr, alW 
though it basically means "wolf, designates the outlaw in Scandinavia, 'ffia 
speculations on Muspell are at best conjectural: the term cannot be separated^ 
from Old Bavarian, the name of a medieval Christian poem on the Last Judg?L 
ment with pagan overtones; scholars have been disputing its etymology fori 
decades, being divided into two opposing groups: the scholars who try to give itf 
a heathen interpretation centered around the idea of world destruction through! 
fire, and those who recognize it as a Christian term for the Last Judgment. What- I 
ever the case may be, it must have spread from the south to Scandinavia, wherel 
it was linked to the fiery abode of Surtr in the South. The people of Muspell are 1 
supposed to ride through the gloomy forest of Myrkvidr to their final destination, | 
and the association of fire and obscurity reminds Peuckert of the "dark fire" of 
the Mandean-Manichean tradition. How could the Germanic people have gotten 
these Manichean concepts, when this religion which spread in the Western Ro- 
man Empire in the 4th century, was vigorously combatted there after the conver- 
sion of Augustine and his relentless attacks against his former Manichean creed 
and had its major communities in North Africa destroyed by the Vandals? In 
spite of the efforts of the popes to eradicate it, it survived at least till the 8th c. in 
North Africa, and Paulician missionaries expanded their activity in the 7th c. 
from the Balkans along the Danube: they may have brought the concept of Mus- 
pilli to Bavaria, and Manichean ideas may have reached Scandinavia through 
Russia? Let us also remember that two Armenian half-Christian Manichean 
bishops visited Iceland in the 1 1th c, but the ideas Reitzenstein talks about must 
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already have been there two or three centuries earlier. Thinking of the impact of 
the Bogomils or the Cathars, we can conclude that some Manichean ideas may 
have reached the North, but there is nothing compelling in the Scandinavian tra- 
ditions to assert an undisputable Manichean influence. 

In 1981, the medievist J. Grisward published a thesis which ascribed the 
remarkable parallelism between the French "geste des Narbonnais" and the 
Ossetic tradition of the Narts to a Visigothic background. After the searching 
studies of Dumezil, this could hardly come as a surprise: after all, Iranians were 
often traveling companions of the Germanic hosts during the Migration Age: 
when the Gothic kingdom in the Pontic area was destroyed by the Huns in the 
4th c. A.D., the Goths were accompanied by Alans, led by Safrac, on their mi- 
gration to territories controlled by the Romans, and these same Alans helped 
defeat the Emperor at Andrinopoiis in 378; in 406, Alans crossed the Rhine with 
the Germanic tribes invading the Roman Empire, and they followed the Vandals 
through Spain (409) all the way to North-Africa (428-430). When Albuin, king 
of the Langobards, conquered northern Italy in 568, he was accompanied by 
Turkish Bulgarians and by Iranian Sarmatians. In the cultural community that 
resulted from these contacts, no doubt some aspects of the complex personality 
of Loki may have originated, and other mythological themes have been transmit- 
ted easily from east to west. Pursuing this line of reasoning, C. Scott Littleton 
and Linda Malcor have recently tried to reassess the whole King Arthur, Knights 
of the Round Table and Holy Grail cycle in the light of Scythian influences in 
the west. He based his inquiry on two important findings: a casual remark by J. 
Mallory that the emperor Marcus Aurelius had sent a contingent of heavily 
armed auxiliary cavalry, 5,500 Sarmatian cataphracti from Pannonia to Britain 
ca. 175 A.D. and that the ethnic enclave established by their offspring had sur- 
vived at least till the beginning of the 4th c, and an article by J. Grisward point- 
ing to some remarkable parallels between the fate of king Arthur as described in 
Sir Thomas Malory's 15th c. Le Morte Darthur and the Ossetian saga about the 
death of their hero Batraz. Over the years, C. Scott Littleton elaborated the hy- 
pothesis that the Arthurian legend, instead of being rooted in Celtic tradition, 
originated in the same north-eastern Iranian tradition as gave rise to the Ossetic 
narratives. His argument is cleverly constructed and developed in a series of 
informative though sometimes rather controversial chapters, the outcome of 
which is a series of revolutionary statements on the Arthurian legend. Whether 
he is right or not in his major assumptions, he carefully tracked the march of the 
Alans through Gaul. The future will tell us how much of his theories on the 
origin of the Grail will survive; in the meantime, he has opened fascinating new 
perspectives on the possible cultural impact of Iranian tribes in western Europe. 
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